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vals, including the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, must
be abandoned; and Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed
Sacrament must be given up. The conditions were undoubtedly
drastic. The first and third did not offer insuperable difficulties,
but from its inception the Community, with the permission of
Archbishop Temple, had used the Roman Benedictine Brevi-
ary, and while it might be recognised to lie within the com-
petence of a bishop to forbid Exposition and Benediction, to
sacrifice them was to sacrifice something which for many years
the monks had enjoyed without molestation. A brief corre-
spondence between the Bishop and the Abbot ended in the re-
fusal of the latter to concede the conditions demanded.

Early in December 1912 Halifax wrote to Birkbeck to en-
quire what the trouble at Caldey was about. 'I am never happy
about that Abbot/ he concluded.12 "When enlightenment
reached him, he was inclined to be cross with all the parties
concerned, with the Abbot for opening the question at all,
with Gore for his stringency, and even with the Archbishop for
'wishing* Gore on the Community.

1 have a very unsatisfactory letter from that Abbot,* he wrote
to Riley on February ist, 1913. *I am doing what I can, but
have no real hope of success/13

Already there were disturbing rumours abroad. A Roman
priest had been seen at Mailing, the Benedictine Community
for women; and the Abbess, who was reputed to have Roman
leanings, had a considerable influence over the Abbot. The
bother was all so unnecessary and need never have arisen if
*that Abbot* had been less impulsive or *that Bishop* less rigid.
As it was, the solution was perfectly simple. The Benedictines
had got on very well for fifteen years without a Visitor; let
them continue as in the past, abandoning their desire to be re-
gularised until the times and the Episcopal Bench should alter
for the better.